SALMERON

the Leader against his own leadership

ONE night, about 1860, Captain Nicolas Estevanez went
to a debate at the Ateneo. A debate at the Ateneo in
Madrid corresponds (as we have suggested before) to a
debate at the Union at Oxford or Cambridge. It is unwise to
give it more importance, or less. The morions are often as
startling as they are academic, but they have the virtue of
making members think before they speak, and the Ateneo de
Madrid has long been known as "a Holland of free speech".
Captain Estevanez was a good regimental officer, who, through
interest in the welfare of his men, had come to take a wider
interest in the welfare of mankind, particularly that portion of
mankind which existed in Spain under the full-skirted regime
of Isabella II. It was as natural for him to go to the Ateneo and
listen to the debates, as it was for him afterwards in a moment
of emergency to accept the civil governorship of Madrid,
being pulled out of bed by a republican Prime Minister at
2 o'clock in the morning and told to proceed to his office forth-
with. In the most natural way, too, he composed his Memoirs,
which, delightful and valuable as they are for the history of the
period, have escaped the notice of most foreign and superficial
observers. Spanish memoirs, it is felt, should be the work of
men and women of tide, and Estevanez was not even a general!
The Memoirs of Captain Nicolas Estevanez give us the first
public appearance of Salmeron:

Suddenly there stood up a young man of about 30; tall, rhm, dark,
with large, prominent and expressive eyes. The chairman nodded,
but the meeting grew restive; there were murmurs of protest that
everyone had had enough, and that they were tired of oratory after
half a dozen, long speeches....

The unknown orator, then, began under the most unfavourable
conditions; but the first phrases of his exordium were scarcely heard